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THE LAW RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND CARE 
OF DEPENDENTS. II. 

In the last number of this Journal we spoke of the duty of 
the local governments of the several commonwealths to care for 
those indigents who have no relatives under legal obligations 
to do so, and stated that provision had been made in four forms, 
viz., (i) relief in homes, (2) institutional care, (3) farming and 
binding out, and (4) boarding with families. The first form, 
that of "relief in homes," was there discussed, leaving the three 
remaining forms and the burial and civic rights of paupers to be 
discussed in this number. 

II. INSTITUTIONAL CARE. 

In the consideration of the institutional care of dependents, 
we have chiefly to do with the town or county almshouse. As 
Mr. Warner has put it, " it is the fundamental institution in Amer- 
ican poor relief." As was seen, "relief in homes" was intended 
to furnish at most only temporary or partial support. The alms- 
house is to provide a more or less permanent home. 

Every American commonwealth has made almshouse or 
"poorhouse" provision for the destitute. 1 It is under the direc- 
tion of town or county officers, according as the state has the 
town or county system. 2 Where the town system exists, it is 
under the direction of the overseers of the poor, whether they be 
selectmen or elected or appointed overseers. Where the county 
system exists, it is usually under the directio n of the county 
commissioners or supervisors, or the county c ourt. There are 
exceptions to both these statements, however. 

1 In Arizona it seems that, in the provision for indigents, the hospital for the indi- 
gent sick, rather than the almshouse, has become the fundamental institution. 

8 Rhode Island has a state almshouse under the direction of the State Board of 
Control, with which the towns may contract for the care of the poor, as well as town 
almshouses. — 126, chap. 79. 
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In Massachusetts and Ohio boards of directors for the alms- 
house are elected. 1 In Massachusetts the number of directors is 
from three to seven ; in Ohio, three. In Vermont and Connect- 
icut it is under the direction of the town itself. 3 In New Jersey 
the town almshouse is under the direction of the township com- 
mittee. 3 In New York and Michigan it is managed by the 
superintendents of the poor, appointed by the county board of 
supervisors; 4 while in Pennsylvania, it is under the direction of 
the five elected directors of the poor. 5 With a few exceptions, 
however, the overseers of the poor, the county commissioners, or 
the county court, form a board for the direction of the town or 
county almshouse, as it may be. 6 

The board may lease the almshouse to someone, or organ- 
ize and manage it "on public account." Thus in Arkansas and 
Arizona the law provides that the "poorhouse" shall be leased 
to the lowest bidder. 7 He supports the poor for so much per 
year or so much per capita. The statutes in Tennessee, Iowa, 
and Missouri make such leasing permissible. 8 In many states 

1 Sees. 3, 4, chap. 33 ; Act of May 14, 1894. In Massachusetts, however, the over- 
seers of the poor or selectmen act as a board when none are elected. In Ohio the 
county commissioners of the counties of Huron and Erie act as infirmary boards. (Act 
of 189s.) 

3 2753-7. 2770, 2857 ; 3309, 3310. 35, p. 2523. 

" Act of 1896, chap. 225, 3, 4 ; 1759. 5 17, 25, 28, p. 97. 

6 The almshouse is under the direction of the overseers of the poor in New Hamp- 
shire (2, 3, chap. 84) ; Rhode Island (3, chap. 79) ; Delaware (" trustees of the poor," 
4, chap. 48) ; South Carolina (1879). 

In the following states it is under the direction of the county or probate judge : 
West Virginia (4, 19, chap. 46) ; Georgia (756, 758, 760); Tennessee (2122, 2123) ; 
Kentucky (3925) ; Arkansas (856-64) ; Missouri (7335, 7337. 7344); Utah (178). In 
the remaining states it is under the direction of the county commissioners or super- 
visors. These states are : New York (if no superintendents of the poor are appointed); 
Maryland (7, art. 25); Virginia (868); North Carolina (3540); Florida (578(«)); 
Mississippi (3143); Alabama (1465); Louisiana; Texas (9, art. 1514); Oklahoma 
(3650); Indiana (6069); Illinois (28, chap. 107); Wisconsin (1522); Minnesota (1956); 
North Dakota (1495, 1497); South Dakota (2162-4) ; Iowa (2159, 2160); Nebraska 
(3942-5); Kansas (4051); Montana (3204-7; 3213); Wyoming (1962); Colorado 
(3397-9); Nevada (1990); Arizona (357); Washington (1595, 1599); Oregon (3951); 
and California (4046). 

'859; Act of Feb. 26, 1891. 8 2i22; 2167; 7344. 
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the power to provide for the poor is so general that the author- 
ities in whom it is vested may do as they please in this matter. 
Utah and a few other states, on the other hand, explicitly pro- 
hibit such leasing to the lowest bidder. 1 

Usually the board managing the almshouse appoints a super- 
intendent and other necessary officers, fixes their salaries, pre- 
scribes their powers and duties, and such officers are responsible 
to it. Sometimes the officers are appointed for short, definite 
terms, in which case they usually serve one year or a term cor- 
responding to that of the overseers, court, or county commissioners 
appointing them. Sometimes they are appointed and serve "dur- 
ing good behavior," and are removable at any time by the appoint- 
ing power. In either case the offices are usually filled with 
partisan appointments. 

The making of rules and regulations for the management of 
the almshouse is usually left with the board and the superin- 
tendent, in which case, from ignorance of such matters and» 
from stress of duty, perhaps little is done by the board. Further 
than for the separation of the sexes and for the employment of 
the inmates in a few cases, and the negative legislation against 
keeping certain classes in the almshouse, the statutes provide but 
little. In the following states the inmates are to be employed 
at suitable labor, viz., in Massachusetts, Vermont, New Jersey, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri. 2 In some 
cases the law is only permissive, but at any rate the need of 
legislation upon this point has been felt. Perhaps other states, 
by us overlooked, should be added to this list ; but usually the 
law is silent upon this point. 

Admission to the almshouse is gained through a certificate 
from one of the various relieving officers, or through the super- 
intendent. In a few states the law provides that persons shall 
be admitted upon the certificate of certain officers only, as in 

' 187, P- 299- 

a 2I, chap. 33; 2870-71; 5, p. 2523; 7, chap. 46; 879; 756; 2124; 3925; 1759, 
1833; Act of 1891, chap. 241 (referring to stone yard or wood yard); 2163; 7336. 
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EXPLANATION OF CHART. 

Where X is placed, special provision has been made. 

Where — is placed, no special provision has been made. 

Where X* is placed, special provision has been made and the class excluded from 
the almshouse. 

Under the heading of " Dependent children " only those are marked which have 
what may be called a system of child-saving. 

Under the " Chronic insane " " B " stands for boarding with private families ; " I " 
for institutional care — a special asylum. 

1 Mississippi makes it unlawful to retain children between ten and sixteen years of 
age in the almshouse. 

* Ohio provides that when children are retained in the almshouse they must be 
kept in a separate department. 

3 Texas, Iowa, and Nevada have state institutions for orphans and half -orphans. 

4 Iowa and California have state homes for the indigent adult blind. 

Delaware of one "trustee for the poor," thus apparently taking 
away the power of the superintendent of lodging "casuals." 
Thus, in Delaware, "casuals" (non-residents of a hundred) are 
to be admitted only upon the certificate of the "trustees for the 
poor" of two hundreds. 1 The almshouse is open to all indigents 
except those classes definitely excluded. The inmates remain 
until ready to leave, as there is no provision for their detention. 
In no case is their departure restricted, except in the case of 
vagrants, where, in a few states, they may be confined in the 
almhouse on definite sentence. 3 

If not explicitly excluded, or if other adequate provision has 
not been made for them, the dependent children and destitute 
defectives, as well as the ordinarily dependent, are found in the 
almshouse. Although it anticipates our later articles, it is 
thought well to append a chart here showing what special pro- 
vision, if any, has been made for these classes. And, although 
where special provision has been made for a class it may now 
be inadequate, and so many are of necessity detained in the 
almshouse, we can by this process of exclusion obtain some idea 
of the classes found in the almshouses of the several states. 

Ml, chap. 48. 

"Wisconsin seems to form an exception to the statement here made. An act of 
1 89 1 (chap. 241) authorizes the court to commit persons who, because of sickness or 
other disability, are either temporary or permanent charges, definitely or indefinitely, 
to the almshouse. As is seen, this may apply to persons not strictly vagrant. 
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Upon referring to the chart, we find that in only eleven states 
are dependent minors excluded from the almshouse or their 
detention there limited to a short period. This applies only to 
children of sound mind and body, and so the mentally and 
physically defective (unless provided for as defectives) are per- 
mitted to remain in the almshouse, Other states than the eleven 
have provided systems of child-saving, so that detention of 
minors with other dependents is not necessary. But in only 
some seventeen states can we say that there is a public system 
of child-saving. 1 

We find, too, that almost every state has made provision for 
the education of the blind and the deaf-mutes. This removes 
the destitute of these classes from the almshouse during their 
school age. With the exception of Iowa and California, however, 
no special provision is made for the indigent adults thus afflicted. 
Every state has made more or less adequate provision for the 
insane classed as "curable," "violent," or "dangerous." Only 
Connecticut excludes the insane from the almshouse, and it is 
the common practice of detaining those in it who cannot be 
cared for in the special institutions. Only six states have 
asylums for the "chronic," or "incurable," insane. In two 
of these, and in a third state, boarding out such persons, 
when indigent, is permissible. Sometimes they are permitted 
to remain in the hospital designed especially for the "acute' 
cases. Usually, however, no special provision is made for this 
class. 

Some twenty-two states have made provision for the educa- 
tion of feeble-minded and idiotic children. In a few states 
special departments are found for such as are epileptic. Little 
has been done by way of providing for the adults of these 
classes. Frequently they are permitted to remain for some time 
in the school. New York has a custodial home for adult idiots. 

* It is rather surprising to find upon an examination of the census returns that it 
is usually not the states marked as having no system of child-saving which have the 
highest ratio of children to the total population in the almshouse. An examination 
does show, however, that usually minors form a relatively larger part of the almshouse 
population in these states than in those marked as having systems of child-saving. 
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New York and New Jersey have similar homes for feeble-minded 
women. Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio have special state 
institutions for adult epileptics. The institution in New York is 
the famous Craig Colony. Virginia has provided a separate 
department for the epileptic in one of her hospitals for the 
insane. 

The final point to be noticed in the discussion of the alms- 
house is its supervision. The superintendent must keep a record 
of all expenditures and of persons received and discharged, and 
render his accounts as other accounts are rendered — quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually — to the town, county commission- 
ers, auditor, or court, either directly or through the board vested 
with the management of the almshouse. The board is supposed 
to supervise the work of the superintendent. In a few cases, as 
in West Virginia, Ohio, and Iowa, the number of visits to and 
inspections they shall make of the almshouse is prescribed." 

Supervision from " disinterested " parties is secured in a few 
states through boards of local visitors. The State Board of 
Charities of New York and the State Board of Public Charities 
of Pennsylvania are authorized to appoint a board of three in 
each county to visit and inspect all the local charitable institu- 
tions, the almshouse among others. 2 A board of six, composed 
of three men and three women, is similarly appointed by the 
State Board of Tennessee ; 3 Ohio and Colorado have authorized 
similar boards to be appointed by the probate court. 4 In Ohio 
the boards are composed of five members, three of whom are 
women, who must visit the various institutions quarterly, and 
report annually to the clerk of the court and to the State Board 
of Charities. The boards of Colorado are composed of six 
members appointed for three years. They likewise report annu- 
ally to the State Board of Charities and Corrections. In Indi- 
ana the county commissioners are authorized to appoint boards 
of three, whose duty it shall be to visit the almshouses and make 
an annual report to the commissioners. 5 The two Dakotas have 
1 21, chaps. 46 ; 966, 967 ; 2167. 3 Charities Review, April, 1897, P- 187. 
3 24, p. 464 ; 20, p. 295. "779-77801 ; Act of 1891. 56iio. 
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authorized like boards. 1 And in Kansas the county commis- 
sioners may appoint boards composed of not more than one 
member from each township to visit the " poorhouse " and make 
an annual report. 2 

In sixteen states the State Boards of Charities have general 
supervision of the almshouses. 3 The state boards, or their 
representatives, visit and inspect them, and give advice and sug- 
gest changes that might be made. The boards are all to make 
recommendations to the legislatures concerning needed legisla- 
tion for the almshouses, as well as for other charitable institu- 
tions. In Massachusetts and Connecticut the overseers, in Colo- 
rado the county commissioners, in New York the superintend- 
ents of the poor, in Pennsylvania the directors of the poor, must 
report to the state boards concerning the almshouse 4 as well as 
the "outdoor relief." 5 In Michigan like reports are to be 
made by the superintendents of the poor to the secretary of 
state. And, finally, in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Oregon the plans for all almshouses must be submitted to the 
state boards for their approval. 6 

Usually the destitute sick are cared for in a separate ward, 
the "hospital ward," of the almshouse. Sometimes provision 
is made elsewhere. Cities usually have power to establish and 
maintain hospitals at which the indigent are treated free of 
charge. In some cases, as in Massachusetts, South Carolina, 
Illinois, and Arizona, towns or counties have the same power. 7 

1 1 506 (N. D.) ; 2 1 74 (S. D.). • 4062-3. 

3 In Massachusetts (3, chap. 79,) Michigan (9884), and Wyoming (Act of 189 1 ) alms- 
houses must be visited annually ; in New York (6, p. 459) and Pennsylvania (9, p. 
296), biennially. In New Hampshire (Act of 1897), Connecticut (1885), New Jersey 
(Act of 1884), North Carolina (2332-5), Indiana (Act of 1889), Tennessee (Act of 
1895), Minnesota (460), Missouri (Act of 1897), Montana (745), Colorado (384< : ), and 
Oregon (Act of 1891) the state boards are authorized to visit and inspect such. 

4 The Board of State Commissioners of Illinois is also to visit all almshouses 
where any insane are kept. 

535, chap. 84; 3312; 1%i bd ; 130, 131, p. 2276; 16,17^.297. In other states, as in 
Tennessee and North Carolina, the state boards may require reports of the poor officers. 

6 18, p. 297; Act of 1889 ; 460 ; 2, Act of 1881. 

1 20, chap. 84, and Act of 1890 ; 893 ; 148, chap. 107; 357. In South Carolina and 
Arizona hospital facilities are to be provided at or near the almshouse. 
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Connecticut and Louisiana subsidize private hospitals and have 
the privilege of sending indigents there to be treated without 
pay. In some states, as in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania, the poor authorities may send the indigent sick 
to hospitals at public expense. 1 In Texas the law provides that 
this shall be done if there is a hospital within the county. 2 
Michigan has a hospital in connection with the medical depart- 
ment of the State University, to which the indigent may be sent 
for treatment. 3 

III. FARMING AND BINDING OUT. 

In dealing with the farming and binding out of paupers, we 
are dealing with practically obsolete forms. In some states, as 
in Connecticut, New York, and North Carolina, "farming out" 
the poor is prohibited. 4 It is permissible in a number of states 
as an alternative for establishing an almshouse and maintaining 
the poor there. In Maine the overseers may establish an alms- 
house for the poor, or contract for not longer than three years 
for their support. 3 Similar authority is found in several states, 
among which we may name Tennessee, Oklahoma, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, and Idaho. 6 In the state of Mississippi the county 
supervisors are authorized to contract with persons for the sup- 
port of paupers for their work. 7 

As to binding out, the laws are old and apply to the vagrant 
poor rather than to the dependent in general. Such laws are 
found in New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island, and 
Georgia. 8 The laws of the four New England states are very 
similar, so we quote that of New Hampshire. It reads : 

The overseers of the poor in any town may, by written contract, bind out 
to labor for a term not exceeding one year, or employ in their workhouse, 
every person residing in the town who lives idly and pursues no lawful busi- 

* See reference given above ; 3695 ; 1-5, p. 992. 2 1520. 

3 1776 as amended in 1889. 4 3296 ; Act of 1847 ; 3542. 5 13, 14, chap. 24. 
«2I23; 3650; 149956072; 21, chap. 107; 2146; 2156; 4033:7344:3204,3205; 
1984 ; 2170. 

73152. 8 4, chap. 84 : 2830, 2831 ; 27, chap. 24; 6, chap. 198 ; 4560. 
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ness, and who is poor and stands in need of relief, is supported by such 
town, and shall take his wages and appropriate the same to the maintenance 
of such person, his family, or his children. 

IV. BOARDING OUT. 

The last method of caring for dependents is that of boarding 
them with private families. It, like " farming out," is an old 
alternative for care in the almshouse. It is found so now in 
the statutes of Georgia and Nebraska. 1 On the other hand, 
however, it has lately been adopted by a few states for the care 
of special classes of dependents. The State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity of Massachusetts may board the indigent chronic 
insane, as well as dependent children, with private families. 2 In 
Michigan the poor authorities may remove the harmless idiots 
and insane from the almshouse and board them out at an expense 
not greater than keeping them at the almshouse would entail. 3 
A similar provision is found in Minnesota applying to the indi- 
gent chronic insane. 4 But as these are not strictly a part of the 
class denoted as " dependent," they will be considered in the 
discussion of the insane. 

In North Carolina we find the provision that paupers may be 
boarded with families or kept at their friends, but that none are 
to be hired out at auction. 3 Ohio, while she does not have a law 
authorizing the boarding of dependents, does have one tending 
in a not dissimilar direction. We refer to the Act of April 27, 
1896, which permits the infirmary boards to contract with other 
institutions for the care of the aged and the deaf and dumb at a 
rate per capita not to exceed that at the infirmary. 

Thus much for the relief and support of the indigent. The 
public is not only under obligation to care for the indigent ; it 
is also to bury the poor deceased, when they have no relatives of 
sufficient ability under legal obligation to do so. In some cases 
the poor authorities are especially authorized to bury the poor. 
More frequently it is done under their general power to care for 

'755; 3930. '3489. 

2 1, 2, 34, chap. 87, and 23, 46, chap. 84. s 3542. 

3 1776 as amended in 1889. 
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the poor. Such burial is at the expense of the town or county, 
according as the town or county system is in use. 

One further point remains to be spoken of. It is the 
legal disabilities of paupers — their civic relations as altered by 
being public charges. Usually a person loses no rights what- 
ever upon becoming dependent. Frequently, on the other 
hand, he is relieved from working the roads, or paying the poll 
or other taxes. However, in eight states " paupers " are 
explicitly disfranchised. 1 In a few other states a payment of a 
tax is a requisite for the exercise of the franchise. This may 
exclude paupers from the right of suffrage ; but it is more 
probable that it merely causes their taxes to be paid by those 
interested in political affairs, and, therefore, does not disfran- 
chise them. 

H. A. Millis. 

University of Chicago. 

1 Massachusetts (Amendment iii to the constitution) ; New Hampshire (art. 27, 
const., and 1, 2, chap. 31) ; Maine (1, art. ii, const.) ; New Jersey (1, art. ii, const.) ; 
West Virginia (1, art. iv, const., and Act of 1893) ; Delaware (1, art. iv, const.) ; South 
Carolina(Act of Dec. 17, 1887) ; and Texas (art. 1687). 

In the New Hampshire law a pauper is defined to be one who has received public 
relief within ninety days. Similarly, in Maine (7 M. 497), the court has held that, in 
the spirit of the law, one is a " pauper " who has received public relief within ninety days. 
On the other hand, the court in Massachusetts has held (124 Mass., 596) that one is a 
"pauper" only when in the receipt of public relief, and that, therefore, one cannot be 
debarred from voting if he has received relief within any specified time, unless that 
relief is still continuing at the time of the election. In South Carolina the law dis- 
franchises only those in the almshouses and asylums. In Texas, as the law applies 
to those " supported by any county" it might be similarly interpreted. 



